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Mr. Presipent anp Fettow-Crrizens : 


I beg you to accept my thanks for the invitation extend- 
ed to me to be present to-day, and I only wish that the 
duty of acknowledging the tribute you have just paid to 
the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New-York had 
devolved upon an abler representative. Delegated by that 
body to bear to you its congratulations on this occasion, 
my colleagues and myself are proud to take part in the 
commemoration of this memorable anniversary. 

The battle of Lexington infused into the life of this 
people the first sentiment of American nationality. It 
was the inauguration of a civil war between portions of 
the foremost commercial nation of the times. From such 
a conflict, trade shrinks with instinetive dread. Yet from 
the outset of the Revolutionary struggle, so unequal on the 


side of the colonies, the patriot cause was sustained by 
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that class which had the most to lose in the event of 
failure. 

“War,” as Milton says, “moves by two main nerves, 
iron and gold.” The merchants of the heroic period we 
are contemplating generously placed their money and 
credit at the disposal of the feeble government. In a 
word, the history of the merchants of the thirteen co- 
lonies is the financial history of the war for indepen- 
dence. 

What would have become of the suffering soldiers of 
Washington, Greene, Gates, Lee, and their compatriots, in 
some of the darkest periods of the contest, except for the 
marvelous energy and skill of that eminent merchant of 
Philadelphia, Robert Morris, in furnishing money to carry 
on the struggle, and largely too by means of his own cre- 
dit? But for him, the army would have been disbanded. 
His services as a financier were as essential to the success- 
ful termination of the war as were those of Washington 
in the field. 

Shall I remind you that both of the illustrious men 
whose sculptured features have this day been unvailed be- 
fore us were engaged in mercantile pursuits? It is 
a familiar fact that John Hancock, among hundreds of 
other wealthy merchants that could be mentioned, staked 
every thing on the popular cause. I speak of him as a 
merchant; and if any one desires to know the kind of 
merchandise he dealt in, by referring to the Boston Hven- 
ing Post of December 25th, 1764, he will tind the follow- 
ing advertisement : 

“To be sold, by John Hancock, at his store, No. 4, 
at the east end of Faneuil Hall Market, a general assort- 
ment of English and India goods, also Newcastle coals and 
Irish butter, cheap for cash.” 

Although the bulk of his property was in a number of 
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wooden houses in Boston, yet when, as President of 
Congress, he transmitted to Washington the resolution 
relating to an attack on Boston, then held by the Bri- 
tish troops, he said, “May God crown your attempt 
with success! I most heartily wish it, though individually 
I may be the greatest sufferer.” The bombardment, which 
was happily averted, would have been the financial ruin of 
John Hancock. 

Little known, perhaps, as a merchant, and far less fortu- 
nate than Hancock in worldly affairs, Samuel Adams was 
equally patriotic and incorruptible. “Tam not worth buy- 
ing,” said he, when approached by an emissary of the 
British ministry, who attempted to bribe him to betray his 
country ; “I am not worth buying, but such as I am, 
all the treasury of England could not pay for me.” Well 
might Thomas Jefferson pronounce him “a truly great 
man, wise in council, fertile in resources, immovable in 
purpose.” 

But, Mr. President, I am forgetting that you summoned 
me to speak for the New-York Chamber of Commerce. 
That association was instituted in the year 1768 by a volun- 
tary agreement of the leading merchants of the city. It 
was a period of profound excitement. The traders of 
what was then the colony of New-York had suffered under 
heavy burdens. 

The Navigation Acts of the British Parliament tended to 
destroy the commerce of the colonies. They were not al- 
lowed to trade with any foreign country, nor export to 
England their own merchandise except in British vessels. 
Tron abounded in the colonies ; but not an article could be 
manufactured by the people—all must be imported. Wool 
was abundant ; but no cloth could be manufactured except 
for private use, and not a pound of the raw material could 
be sold from town to town, but all must be sent to England, 
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to be ultimately returned as manufactured cloths, burdened 
with heavy duties. Beaver was then plenty all along the 
streams; but no hatter was permitted to have more than 
two apprentices, and not a hat could be sold from one 
colony to another, These are but specimens of that vast 
network of restrictions upon trade and commerce in which 
Great Britain encircled the thirteen colonies—examples 
selected at random to illustrate that policy which regarded 
the colonists as barbarians rolling in wealth, the chief end 
of whose existence was to be heavily taxed for the benefit 
of the aristocracy at home. 

The Parliament added humiliation to extortion. Naval 
officers, acting under the law, were insolent toward colonial 
vessels. They compelled them to lower their flags in token 
of homage, fired on them at the slightest provocation, and 
impressed their seamen whenever they chose. 

The Mutiny Act, as it was called, required the inhabi- 
tants of the colonies to furnish quarters, and, to some ex- 
tent, supplies, for all the soldiers that might be sent over 
from England to oppress them. 

The passage of the Stamp Act in 1765, though less infa- 
mous than much previous legislation, aroused such indigna- 
tion in all the principal American colonies as clearly showed 
that England must either change her policy, or prepare to 
enforce it at the point of the bayonet. The protract- 
ed and violent struggle over this act, involving the prin- 
ciple of taxation without representation, was the pro- 
logue to that mighty drama whose opening scene was 
the battle of Lexington, and whose closing act was the 
evacuation of New-York by the rear-guard of the British 
army. 

Nowhere were found more strenuous opponents of the 
oppressive legislation to which I have referred than in the 
ranks of the merchants of New-York. 
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Among the most prominent in their opposition were 
those very same merchants who afterward became foremost 
in the foundation and organization of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. Four out of the five New-York delegates to the 
first Congress of the American colonies—namely, John Cru- 
ger, Philip Livingston, William Bayard, and Leonard Lis- 
penard—were members of the Chamber. 

As early as October, 1764, a corresponding committee of 
the New-York Assembly had urged upon the other Provin- 
cial Legislatures the necessity of holding a general Congress 
of the American colonies. That Congress, presided over 
by Timothy Ruggles, of Massachusetts, was actually assem- 
bled at New-York, on the 7th of October, 1765, upon the 
urgent recommendation of the Massachusetts Legislature, 
but the original movement which led to it must be credited 
to New-York. 

One of the first measures of this Congress was the pub- 
lication of a “Declaration of the Rights and Grievances of 
the Colonies,” an address admirable in tone, matter, and 
manner, like all the State papers of the Revolutionary era, 
asserting the rights of all British colonists, and particularly 
insisting on their exclusive power of self-taxation, and their 
claim to atrial by jury. This powerful paper was from the 
pen of John Cruger, a merchant of New-York, and the first 
president of the Chamber of Commerce. 

In those heroic days, there was but one step from theory 
to action. On the 81st of October, 1765, the merchants of 
New-York held a meeting and resolved : 

1. To import no goods from England until the Stamp 
Act be repealed. 

2, To immediately countermand all orders sent for spring 
goods. sk. 

3. To sell no goods from Great Britain on commission. 
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These resolutions were signed by more than two hun- 
dred of the principal merchants of New-York. This 
determined movement was immediately followed by a 
popular demonstration. On the very next evening, the 
citizens gathered in what is now the City Hall Park, and 
hung in effigy Lieutenant-Governor Colden, the represen- 
tative of King George III., who was intrusted with the duty 
of enforcing the Stamp Act. Another party broke open 
the doors of his carriage-house, and, drawing out the car- 
riage, placed his effigy inside of it, wheeled it to the Bow- 
ling Green, built a bontire there, and burned to ashes the 
equipage and effigy. 

These demonstrations having convinced Colden of the 
impossibility of enforcing the obnoxious act, the stamps he 
received from England he surrendered to the representatives 
of the Common Council, John Cruger being then Mayor. 
This episode, a bloodless popular victory, and one of the 
most significant signs of the times, deserves to be placed on 
record, side by side with the immortal Tea Party of Boston. 

The repeal of the Stamp Act early in the following 
year caused universal joy, and the popular feeling found 
expression in the erection, by act of the Legislature, of a 
leaden equestrian statue of George III. on the Bowling 
Green. 

A few years afterward, this statue was turned to a pur- 
pose the founders had not dreamed of. In the revulsion of 
feeling which followed the imposition of a duty on tea, upon 
the reception in New-York of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, the horse and rider were dragged from the pedestal, 
broken in pieces, and sent to Litchfield, the residence of 
Oliver Wolcott, the patriot Governor of Connecticut, by 
whose wife and daughters they were run into thousands of 
bullets, which were distributed among the patriots of the 
surrounding country. With these bullets, hundreds of 
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British soldiers were shot during the subsequent invasion 
of Connecticut. 

Boston has been justly held in honor for more than a 
century for throwing certain tea into the harbor. It is not 
so well known that New-York had her Tea Party also On 
the very day of the more famous transaction in Boston, the 
Sons of Liberty held a meeting in New-York, and resolved 
that henceforth no tea should be landed in the city under 
any pretext. 

Several vessels with tea on board were subsequently 
stopped off Sandy Hook and compelled to return to Eng- 
land. A vessel called the Zondon arrived in April, 
1774. The master of the ship assured the Vigilance Com- 
mittee that he had no fea in the cargo; nevertheless, they 
went on board and demanded that all tea should be deliver- 
ed to them. The captain repeated his previous denial, but 
was told in reply that they knew there was tea on board. 
At length, he admitted he had a little, but asserted that it 
was simply a private venture of his own. Taking the mas- 
ter and the owner with them, the committee withdrew and 
held a consultation ; the crowd of people meanwhile anx- 
iously waiting for the result. It was soon learned that they 
had declared the tea forfeited; and then the throng rushed 
on board the vessel, broke open the hatches, hoisted eigh- 
teen chests of tea to the deck, knocked in the lids, and 
emptied the contents into the harbor amid the shouts of 
the multitude. 

New-York and Massachusetts were fast friends during 
the contest for independence. When the news of the bat- 
tle of Lexington reached New-York, the people forthwith 
responded to Massachusetts by the patriotic resolve “to 
stand or fall by the liberties of the continent.” 

Speaking for the merchants of New-York, I might fur- 
ther remind you that it was a New-York merchant, Alexan- 
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der McDougall, who, abandoning his counting-house, took 
command of a regiment, and, in the disastrous battle of 
Long Island, distinguished himself by his valor in the field 
and masterly retreat across the East River, in the face of a 
victorious enemy of overwhelming numbers. After having 
risen to the rank of Major-General, and served throughout 
the war, winning universal confidence and respect, he 
returned to his commercial pursuits, became a leading 
member of the Chamber of Commerce, and the first presi- 
dent of the Bank of New-York. 

Sharing with him in patriotic duty and devotion were 
such merchants as Elbridge Gerry, of Massachusetts ; Wil- 
liam Whipple, of New-Hampshire; George Clymer, of 
Pennsylvania; Joseph Hews, of North-Carolina; Burton 
Guinnett, of Georgia; Philip Livingston and Francis 
Lewis, of New-York, and a host of others all over the land. 

It is pleasant to remember that the heart of the English 
people was with us; and it was natural that the assertion by 
the colonists of the home-born rights of every Englishman 
should find sympathy in the mother-country ; and so it was 
that the utterances of Hancock, Adams, and Otis were elo- 
quently echoed by such statesmen as Chatham, Burke, and 
Barré. 

Chatham “rejoiced that America had resisted ;” Burke 

saw the glory of England in the establishment of the Brit- 
ish colonies “on principles of liberty ;” and Barré went 
toa daring length in the declaration of his sympathies with 
the founders of this Republic. 
_ Pardon me, Mr. President, for detaining this distin- 
guished audience so long. With such a record before me, 
bearing directly on the early commerce and general busi- 
ness of the country—a subject which, in advance, your 
committee kindly assigned me to speak upon to-day, how 
could I say less ? 
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I would not overestimate the services of the merchants; 
but posterity will never forget their zeal and fidelity, their 
deeds and trials in the perilous struggle for personal liberty 
and national independence. 

A century has passed since that chill April day when 
these plains were stained with the first blood of a conflict 
which ultimately gave us the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution of the United States. What a me- 
morable epoch in the world’s history have been these one 
hundred years! How grand, beneficent, and cheering 
the progress of affairs in our own country! I shall not 
open this most instructive volume in the annals of man- 
kind. 

Let us indulge the fervent hope that when our children’s 
children shall assemble to celebrate the second centennial 
of the auspicious event which has drawn us hither, they will 
find this Republic occupying a foremost position among the 
nations of the earth, and containing within its borders 
myriads of people, united, prosperous, virtuous, and free. 
Then indeed shall the patriotic blood which flowed at Lex- 
ington and Concord not have been shed in vain. 


THE Delegation from the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New- 
York to the Centennial Celebrations at Lexington and Concord, con- 
sisted of the following gentlemen, namely : Elliot C. Cowdin, A. A. Low, 
S. B. Chittenden, F. A. Conkling, and Josiah M. Fiske. 


